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THE MUSICAL TIMES. 



Third Day— Mat 17. 

1. "Hallelujah," ... (from "Messiah,") ... Handel. 

2. Romanze, ... " Ein Traum in der Christnacht," ... Hitter. 
S. Concert for Pianoforte, ... ... Robert Schumann. 

4. Aria, ... *' Ah! se potess'anch' io," ... Caynoni. 

5. Concert Overture, ... ... ... Julius Tausch. 

6. "Adelaide," ... ... ... ... Beethoven. 

7. Concert for Violin — Beethoven. Introduced Pianoforte and Violin, 

Bach. 

8. Zwei schottische Lieder ; God save the Queen,— repeated with 

German words. 



9. Extempore Fantasie, 
10. Fest— Overture, 



Ferdinand Hiller. 
Robert Schumann. 



The only absolute novelty is the 125th Psalm, 
by Hiller, a very charming composition, for in- 
struments and chorus, with recitatives and solos 
for tenor voice, which were delivered with much 
judgment by Herr Koch. The Psalm is a work 
which I trust will be produced in England. 

The selection for the second day appears to me 
admirably chosen : this and the first day may be 
distinguished as especially dedicated to the pro- 
duction of composers' works, whilst the concert 
of the third day is arranged chiefly to exhibit the 
skill of the several artistes who have taken part 
in the Festival. Amongst those I have not yet 
named, Madame Clara Schumann stands first in 
recollection, for her finished and extremely mas- 
terly pianoforte playing, and much more vividly 
than her playing, good as that is, is associated her 
pleasant face, and her untiring energy and atten- 
tion to every detail of the Festival in which her 
husband has taken so much interest. 

The third day also afforded opportunity for 
demonstration to the various favorites, including 
flower-throwings and laurel-crowning, in which 
Clara Novello, Clara Schumann, Joachim, the 
conductors, Schumann, Hiller, and Tausch, had 
severally an ample share. 

The third concert was by no means the end of 
the Festival : Germans enjoy a Festival too lux- 
uriously to separate before ample time has been 
allowed for talking it over, and comparing likings 
together. Occasion for such "fighting their 
battles o'er again," and for heartiest leave-takings 
was afforded by the committee inviting each ex- 
ecutant to a supper after Tuesday's concert (when 
good speeches were made), and to a pic-nic on 
Wednesday, followed by a ball on the same 
evening. 

And thus ended a Festival, the effect of 
which has left on my mind recollections of un- 
mixed pleasure. I have before said that they 
cannot be conveyed on paper to the unfortunate 
absentee (I flatter myself), not even by a skilful 
pen. In the present letter, you must take the 
will for the deed, as all that can be expected from 
one who is just now — 

One of tub Idle. 



MR. H. H. PIERSON'S "JERUSALEM." 

It will be in the recollection of most of our 
readers that an oratorio called Jerusalem, by 
H. H. Pierson, was produced at the last Norwich 
Musical Festival : the enthusiasm which attended 
its first performance in public formed a strong 
contrast to some of the critical opinions put forth 
by the daily press : it was supposed, as the only 
way in which the discrepancy could be at all re- 
conciled, that a feeling of jealousy and partisan- 
ship was established from the fact that two 
unknown oratorios, both by young musicians, 
were performed at this festival. This, however, 
as it may be — the public sympathy was strongly 
enlisted in favour of Jerusalem ; indeed, such 
was the animated impression it produced, that it 
has been thought by Mr. Benedict, who conducted 
the oratorio, and who is the conductor of the 
Harmonic Union, a mere act of fairness to the 
composer, as it is an act of grace to the London 
musical public, to give them an opportunity of 
judging of a work which elicited so many opinions 
upon .its merits pro and con. That a young so- 
ciety like the Harmonic Union should thus be the 
means of gratifying public curiosity, is alike 
appropriate and creditable to it. 

And here we would offer a tribute to the amia- 
ble and generous treatment which the young 
members of the profession invariably experience 
at the hands of Mr. Benedict : a more unselfish 
and conscientious artist is not to be found. These 
qualities, combined with the highest artistic talent, 
have ensured him the esteem of the whole 
musical community. 

An analysis of this oratorio, by Mr. Macfarren, 
will be found at page 51, Vol. V. of the Musical 
Times ,• and although the writer of that notice 
has avowedly abstained from minute criticism, he 
unhesitatingly awards the composer the praise of 
originality, and the possession of a power to think 
for himself : these recommendations must be re- 
garded as the great prelude to success. In 
describing a tenor air (charmingly rendered by 
Signor Gardoni, on the occasion under notice), 
Mr. Macfarren very justly writes : " This andante 
alone stamps its author a musician of most refined 
sentiment, endowed by nature and cultivated by 
study, as the whole work proves him to be emu- 
lous of the highest position in the art." In his 
harmonies, Mr. Pierson has confined himself to 
none of the conventional rules laid down by the 
disciples of the mathematical school of music — 
ancient or modern : he has dared to think for 
himself, and not only this, but furthermore to 
carry out his thoughts in his own way — a liberty 
not always to be forgiven by those who recognize 
but one mode of working put a subject, and that 
way their own. The feature of this work is its 
novelty — and if in producing what we should 
term poetical effects, the composer has given a 
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Continued from page 198. 

daring example of his idea of modulation, he 
never fails to carry his intention home to the 
audience : in all cases, the scenes described by 
the music are vividly placed before them. The 
style of recitative is one of the novelties in the 
construction of this oratorio — the phrases in which 
partake of a melodious character, certainly with- 
out much regard to rhythm. The policy of 
departing from the elder models of this class of 
writing may be questioned, but there is little 
doubt that monotony is, by its adoption, avoided. 
Our individual opinion, after a perusal of the 
score, is — that the composer puts forth claims in 
this oratorio which entitle it to be ranked amongst 
the most remarkable and original sacred works of 
the day. Mr. Pierson is possessed of that with- 
out which greatness can never be attained — 
genius ; and, let his objectors demur as they may, 
his position, with experience and perseverance, is 
assured. Personally, we know nothing of Mr. 
Pierson — professionally, we feel quite sure we 
shall be better acquainted : his oratorio is the 
corner stone to his reputation — and the edifice 
will be lasting. 

We should, nevertheless, like it understood, 
that Mr. Pierson's mode of illustrating his ideas 
is not always the mode we should recommend or 
approve : there are peculiarities in the work, 
which ill-natured criticism has distorted into the 
perversion of the principles of musical construc- 
tion, but which for the effect they produce may 
be likened to the odd style of expression — or 
rather word-coining — to be found in the works of 
all our best poets. This remark will sufficiently 
realize to the mind of the reader our idea of the 
character of the new oratorio. If our young 
musicians would only trust more to their own 
powers, and shake off the impression which the 
works of Mendelssohn have made on their ima 
gination, we should have more confident hopes of 
the perpetuity of our modern school of music. 

That this oratorio will never be a very great 
favourite with vocalists we can readily believe — 
the author's intention having evidently been to 
produce a complete sacred musical drama, the 
interest of which is to be found in the illustration 
of the great events which are recounted in the 
text : the plan thus formed would necessarily 
curtail the opportunities for individual display. 
A proof to the writer that the author has suc- 
ceeded in his object, was the fixed and studious 
attention paid, on its last performance, to the de- 
scriptive instrumental compositions, and to the 
progress and working out of the story generally. 

Haying thus given a general opinion of the 
oratorio, it becomes our duty to place before the 
reader briefly our impression of the merits of its 
performance by the new society, which has already 



to the rising talent of England, has done, and will 
in future doubtless do, much for the art. 

The soprano music was entrusted to Miss Louisa 
Pyne, assisted by Mrs. Endersohn — the alto to 
Miss Dolby ; the tenor divided between Signor 
Gardoni and Mr. Lockey; the bass between Herr 
Staudigl and Mr. Lawler. The most interesting 
of the soprano music is an air, " Of the rock that 
begat thee," which occurs early in the oratorio, 
and a solo in the third part, "And he thatsitteth," 
each of which was made a prominent feature by 
the charming treatment it received from Miss 
L. Pyne ; in the last-mentioned solo, the pathos 
and sentiment infused into the concluding phrase 
were remarkable. Mrs. Endersohn's task was 
but short, and she acquitted herself of it credit- 
ably. Mr. Lockey sustained the burthen of the 
tenor music : the two best songs fell to the lot of 
Gardoni, in the second act — in one of which he 
received an encore, a well-earned tribute for his 
graceful and feeling version of both words and 
music — the former of which it was evident he 
had attentively studied. Mr. Lockey's portion of 
the music was certainly less interesting, which 
may partly account for the moderate effect pro- 
duced. Staudigl's fine voice and correct style 
were well developed in the solos ; nor must we 
omit to offer our testimony also to the subdued 
rendering of his part in the concerted music — a 
secret worth knowing, and a principle worth 
practising by many of our vocalists. Mr. Lawler 
is also entitled to a good word. The band were 
well up to their work — the chorus, considering 
the number, satisfactory ; the basses are perhaps 
the least efficient: the semi-chorus gave their 
music with wonderful tact — from their readiness 
and certainty we imagine that the members of it 
were unmixed with amateurs. Mr. Benedict's 
fine reading of the score, and his direction of the 
work generally, were worthy all praise. 

Vernon. 



PERFORMANCE OF "JERUSALEM'* IN EXETER 
HALL. 
The generally favourable opinion expressed in this 
journal respecting the oratorio of Jerusalem, on the oc- 
casion of its performance at our last festival, was fully 
confirmed by the second performance in Exeter Hall, on 
Wednesday evening. The immense hall was filled in 
every part, and numbers of people stood in the passages. 
A large party was present from this city. — On Mr. Bene- 
dict, the conductor, and the principal vocalists, Miss 
Dolby, Miss L. Pyne, Mrs. Endersohn, Mr. Lockey, Mr. 
Lawler, Signor Gardoni, and Herr Staudigl making their 
appearance, they were greeted with prolonged applause. 
At Norwich the performance had the great advantage of 
Madame Garcia's genius and experience. Instead of her, 
Miss Louisa Pyne was engaged. Herr Staudigl took the 
parts sung by Mr. Weiss, Mr. Lockey those of Sims 
Reeve, Mr. Lawler those of Signor Belletti, and Mrs. 



; . i • ... , ... . , •;, Endersohn those of Miss Alleyne at the first performance. 

taken a good position m public estimation, and The band now comprised the best instrumentalisU in 
Which by generously holding forth encouragement I Europe, and they played with a spirit, consent, and energy, 



